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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON TRANSLATION 

By HERBERT F. PEYSER 

IN the nature of the music and languages a perfect transla- 
tion of a song text or opera libretto is impossible. Like the 
"limit" of the mathematicians it may be approached inde- 
finitely, but never reached. By perfection of this inachiev- 
able sort is meant the aggregate of such qualities as a flawless 
preservation of the original correspondence between poetry and 
music; absolute literalness of rendering; complete coincidence 
of verse structures and metrical subtleties; identical nuances of 
idiom, and the intangible proprieties of word selection. In brief, 
the reproduction of one tongue in equally forceful terms of another, 
yet without the loss of its peculiar genius and without enf eeblement 
of its musical subjection. Here obviously is a conflict of irrecon- 
cilable elements from which an unaided issue is not to be expected. 
Inevitably the maintenance of one involves the sacrifice of another. 
Thus the basis of translation becomes compromise. And the skill 
of the translator takes color from his adroitness in choosing the 
essentials of such compromise as least affects the integrity of some 
outstanding phase of the original. What he produces may be 
conceivably of high artistic value. But manifestly it fails as a 
duplicate of the first product — a fact to be postulated at the outset. 
Argument against it on this basis is, of course, untenable. Transla- 
tions are not necessarily bad because they fail to convey the precise 
illusion of the original. More generally the evil in them arises from 
the laxity of their making. Like the Vicar of Wakefield's painting, 
"they would be better if more pains were taken with them." And 
also, if their authors be made to adopt a broader, less restrictive 
scheme of compromise. In order sometimes to retain a certain ex- 
ternal trait of the original, some vain device, such as rhyme or alliter- 
ation, they weakly renounce advantages far more cogent. 

A translator, it is claimed, should be endowed alike with poetic 
sensibility and musicianly understanding. One feels moved to 
add that in English-speaking countries he should, in some measure, 
be a psychologist as well. More than any other the Anglo-Saxon 
race holds in contempt, if not actual abhorrence, translations of 
vocal works into its own tongue. Not all the societies for the propa- 
gation of the vernacular in opera, not all the rebukes of zealots, not 
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all the wars or rumors of wars, can alter this immemorial antipathy. 
From such a state of affairs it has been inversely deduced that the 
deficiencies of English translations form the root of this racial dis- 
taste. In effect, the truth lies at the other extreme. English 
translations have been bad because folk of English origin make no 
demand for better, save sporadically and in half-hearted fashion. 
Isolated efforts at improvement have received neither the remu- 
neration nor the intimate and extensive recognition they sought and 
in various instances deserved. In some quarters the late war was 
hailed as a liberating influence, an augury that English transla- 
tion might henceforth look for a consideration and a patronage 
previously withheld or else sadly skimped. Those who soberly 
pondered the matter experienced no such complaisant illusions. 
And they reasoned aright. With the subsidence of wartime pas- 
sions, such translations of German works as served a makeshift duty 
have been discarded, and a return has been made to the German 
texts. German songs have been freely reinstated by those who 
flatly refused to sing them with English words and who accepted 
nothing as the alternative to German. And on all sides the res- 
toration has been hailed with an enthusiasm implying first and 
foremost a wholesale satisfaction that the cumbersome crutch 
of translation could be at last discarded. 

What, then, is at the bottom of this pertinacious hostility to 
the English language displayed by persons of English or American 
origin toward its use in foreign songs, and more especially in opera? 
Simply this — that the folk of these races have never accepted opera 
as anything but a fundamental exotic, that for all their cultiva- 
tion of it they appreciated it could never become a truly ex- 
pressive medium of native feelings. Among such people it has 
been best enjoyed in its original investiture of language, even if 
this precluded strict accuracy of appreciation. To set it before 
them in such fashion as to make it completely intelligible was to 
rob it of its peculiar charm by shedding the light of reason upon 
a thing inherently unreasonable. When all is said, the Anglo- 
Saxon accepts the fundamental convention of opera grudgingly. 
He is keenly alive to its ludicrous aspect. He possesses a devas- 
tating sense of humor which opera readily stirs to action. And 
there is no deadlier weapon against even the sanctities of art and 
life than ridicule. Voltaire found that what was too stupid to be 
spoken was sung. The Englishman or American goes further and 
concludes that many things spoken in the thoughtless common- 
placeness of daily life sound too appallingly stupid to be endured 
when sung. In Italian or French or German they elude him or 
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else seem invested with a remoteness that lends them a fictitious 
aspect of poetry. An Italian audience will accept without the 
slightest sense of incongruity Violetta's phrase to her serving-maid 
in the last act of "Traviata," "Apri la finestra." But no English- 
speaking audience will preserve its equanimity when it hears 
an English-speaking Violetta utter in song such words as "Open 
the window." Clearly they are no more laughable in English 
than in the Italian of which they are the literal equivalent. The 
difference lies in the listener's point of view. If instead of "open 
the window" the English audience heard "Throw wide the case- 
ment," all incentive to mirth would disappear. In that simple 
contrast is epitomized one of the most vital differences between 
Italian and English (or American) audiences. Again, no French 
spectator is disturbed when the Chevalier des Grieux casually re- 
marks in "Manon": "Je vais poster ma lettre"; or when, in 
"Louise," the father solicitously inquires, "La soupe est prete?" 
Yet sung in our tongue both sentences bowl over the listener by the 
unutterable triviality of their sense. In our view, to sing a senti- 
ment is to idealize it; but to idealize the commonplace is to 
achieve only the sublimation of the ridiculous. 

Now, in sensing these disparate traits of racial psychology 
lies one of the gravest tasks with which the translator must find 
himself confronted. The tendency has almost invariably been 
to ignore or, at best, to pass lightly over this aspect of the situation. 
Literalness of translation is, in principle, more desirable than para- 
phrase. But when the alternative rests between the perpetra- 
tion of unintentional and destructive humor and a compromise with 
precise word- values in the interests of artistic validity there can 
be no question of the more justifiable procedure. Such an alter- 
native unhappily does not always offer itself, and the translator 
has occasionally to make himself a guiltless butt of ridicule with the 
best grace possible. He had no choice left open to him, for example 
in rendering that egregious line out of "Madame Butterfly": 
"Milk punch or whiskey?" The Italian was terse and inescapable, 
not to be modified or circumvented. Milk punch and whiskey 
are not quotidian experiences to an Italian. They symbolized 
to Latin audiences a distinctive foreign practice and were envel- 
oped in a kind of picturesque halo by reason of this very fact. 
But Americans could only be struck by the frightful incon- 
gruity of hearing the thing sung. At once burlesque usurped 
the place of dignified sentiment. Puccini's librettists have fre- 
quently thwarted the best intentions of translators by similar 
devices. The "Girl of the Golden West" alone teems with such 
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abominations — recall only that select specimen: "What have you 
got to eat?" "Not much; oysters in vinegar." 

Instances of this crass type are extreme but not infrequent. 
Unless the translator is privileged to drop his r6le for the time, to 
become an adapter and so to replace these enormities with some- 
thing entirely new and of his own devising, he can do no more than 
stifle his conscience and make the best of the worst. But he 
encounters subtler difficulties in the face of such a passage as 
Magdalene's "Komm', Evchen, komm', wir miissen fort," from the 
first act of "Die Meistersinger." At first glance the line offers 
no considerable obstacle. It may be Englished literally "Come 
Eva, come, we must away" (unless one prefers for the last "we 
must be gone"). In accent or syllabic quantity either of these 
fits the music. Yet Wagner's simple sentence is appreciably 
distorted. Its meaning remains and so does its rhythmic shape. 
But the homely colloquialism of the German has escaped. It 
calls to mind some form of chemical transmutation whereby a 
volatile element of a compound has been liberated beyond recap- 
ture. The Anglicized residue, palpably correct, sounds starched 
and stilted. Apparently the much calumniated Corders vaguely 
felt something of this sort when they contributed to the gayety 
of the universe their precious mite: "Come, Eva, come, we ought 
to trot," which is merely good intention gone mad. A more baf- 
fling instance and a more familiar will be found in Lohengrin's decla- 
ration: "Elsa, ich liebe dich." All translations that strive to 
contort its stark simplicity for the purpose of agreeing with the 
exact notation of the musical phrase have come to be pretty gen- 
erally recognized as futile. The accepted version is "Elsa, I love 
thee," which French renderings parallel with "Elsa, je t'aime" 
and Italian ones with "Elsa, io t'amo." And yet despite the 
coincidence here of everything but the fullness of a single syllable, 
mark by how much they all fail to preserve the essence of those four 
words of Wagner's. Truths like these transcend explanation. 
But they can be proved beyond cavil by the sensitive and un- 
biased ear. They show that no accuracy, however meticulous, 
and no tact, however poised and alert, can preserve in a translation 
the full sum and identity of elements that enter into the facture 
of the original. 



A page of music transposed into another than its primal tonal- 
ity is more or less tangibly altered. Sometimes the difference is 
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imperceptible to any but the delicately sentient, sometimes it is 
evident even to the untutored ear. Certain tones and combina- 
tions of tones presuppose certain aggregations of overtones. 
Change these, and no matter how you retain their previous rela- 
tionships, you evoke and bring into play another set of overtones 
and hence a new scheme of color, which can more or less raise or 
lower the potentialities of the music. Now languages, like musical 
sounds, possess distinctive overtones. Not demonstrably, per- 
haps, or of a kindred order, but variously manifest, notwith- 
standing. It is this fourth-dimensional quality of language that 
gives "Elsa, ich Hebe dich" the peculiar clang-tint, as it were, and 
emotional inevitability which neither "Elsa, I love thee," "Elsa, 
je t'aime," nor "Elsa, io t'amo," can compass. It is this which 
frustrates a linguistic conversion of things as elemental and irre- 
ducible as Parsifal's "Das weiss ich nicht," as Schubert's "Dein 
ist mein Herz," as "Du bist wie eine Blume," as Hamlet's "To be, 
or not to be, that is the question." "I do not know it" renders 
Parsifal's outcry with fidelity of a sort; yet there is scarcely need to 
comment on the breadth of the abyss that stretches between them. 
"Thine is my heart" offers an equivalent without the displacement 
of a syllable; yet something vital has evaporated. "Thou art 
like to a flower" (the usual rendering) is not English at all. With 
the excision of the preposition the rhythm of the original vanishes. 
"Thou art like a flower" means precisely what Heine wrote. Yet 
it is stilted and artificial, while to substitute "you are" for the 
poetic second person is to vulgarize the whole thing beyond remedy. 
In short, "Du bist wie eine Blume" is the one and only possible 
form that particular sentiment would take on the lips of a German, 
cultured or illiterate; whereas "Thou art like a flower," or "Tu 
es comme une fleure" (or would one say "semblable a une fleure"?), 
or "Tu sei come un' fior," are infelicitous carpenterings of a purely 
spontaneous utterance. These divergencies, at their most elusive, 
are of the overtonal analogy. They are obviously felt rather than 
definitely explicable. But they are profoundly real. Witness 
in further evidence Shakespeare's mighty line writ in choice 
German: "Sein oder nicht sein, das ist nun die Frage." 

It is one of the abiding idiosyncrasies of English-speaking 
peoples that they bear a far greater malice toward a translation 
into English than into anything else. We listen with untroubled 
contentment to the Czechish "Bartered Bride" sung in German, 
to the Russian "Boris Godounow" or "Khovantschina" or "Prince 
Igor" or "Coq d'or" in Italian of Milan or French of Paris, to 
the French "Huguenots" or "Mignon" in the lingua Toscana. 
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We accept it as tranquilly, almost, as if these works had been 
composed in those tongues or as if nothing had been extin- 
guished in the process of such translation. This unprotesting 
attitude represents a tacit avowal that other languages have 
artistic virtues over and above our own, that the familiar me- 
dium is unworthy of the elevation which we conceive to be 
implied in music of the operatic order. But also it amounts to 
a judgment on the respective merits of English and other trans- 
lations. The Italian version of a Russian work, the French ver- 
sion of a German work, the German version of an Italian work, 
are esteemed as necessarily superior to the English version of any 
foreign work. Now in the majority of cases this decision is 
wholly just, the more as such translations have been made with 
an eye to present utilization, been adequately paid for and pre- 
pared by men of a certain intellectual eminence. Moreover, 
these languages seem to lend themselves to facile poetic modeling 
with a plasticity of which English seems incapable — even if it is 
the tongue of Shakespeare, of Shelley, of Keats and of Swinburne. 
But to presume that translations into other languages involve 
sacrifices and losses less momentous than those into English is to 
imagine a vain thing. Nobody who has heard "Aida" in German 
or "Carmen" in Italian or "Gotterdammerung" in French can 
long preserve illusions on the subject. When, in a Gallicized repre- 
sentation of "The Nibelung's Ring," Briinnhilde alludes to "mein 
Wissen" as "ma science," the essence of the matter is set forth in 
a shaft of white light. "Ma science" does indeed mean "mein 
Wissen." It is its literal equivalent, but at the same time pre- 
posterous. Now, it does not follow by such tokens that French- 
men, Germans, Italians, Russians, Latin Americans and others 
are less sensitive artistically than we. But custom has made the 
acceptance of compromise a property of easiness in them. 

The Gospel of John affirms that "the word" is of peculiar 
sanctity. Certainly it often evinces in one language a peculiar 
individuality, a cast and potency of expressiveness that pass from 
it in the terms of another. Think of the singular and delicate 
charm of Horace's famous ode that begins "Persicos odi, puer 
apparatus." Place beside it a literal translation, faithful to its 
word-meanings in every particular. Here is the result: "Boy, 
I detest the pomp of the Persians; chap lets which are woven with 
the rind of the linden displease me; give up the search for the 
place where the latter rose abides. It is my particular desire that 
you make no laborious addition to the plain myrtle; for myrtle 
is neither unbecoming to you, a servant, nor to me while I drink 
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under this spreading vine." Where is there in all this any of the 
ethereal grace which is recognized as poetry in the Latin verses 
of Horatius Flaccus? 



From all the foregoing it will probably be gathered that the 
writer of these lines is at pains to demonstrate that translation 
amounts to an evil against which there can be no effectual or 
or authentic counteraction. This is in no sense his purpose. It 
is beyond question that no translation can wholly be invested with 
the elements of the original. Very few retain them even measur- 
ably. But the need of the translation is axiomatic. What is 
unintelligible to people does not exist for them. And there are 
translations endowed with high traits of artistic excellence. 
Achievements like Longfellow's rendering of the "Divine Com- 
edy," Bayard Taylor's of "Faust," or, in our own day, Gilbert 
Murray's beautiful conversion of Euripides, reveal the ingenuity 
and dignity of a second creation. It is even conceivable that the 
translator — granting an alert poetic fancy — may improve upon 
the intrinsic worth of the original and make a virtue of necessity 
by his very inability to give us its precise substance. Schubert 
was wont to claim that "a good composer should be able to set 
wall advertisements to music," and in not a few of his six hundred 
odd songs he proceeded to demonstrate the virtual truth of this 
perilous conviction. Some of the minor poetry he set proved to 
be scarcely on a more exalted level than advertisement doggerel. 
Bad enough in German, it takes on the likeness of an atrocity in 
any other language unless the translator can elevate it by the 
free play of his imagination and judgment — in which case we 
get, paradoxically, something better though not as good. 

But in the main the individual who places his powers of 
translation at the service of musical works sets himself a task far 
more inexorable than one who translates unhampered by the fet- 
ters of music. He endures a slavery, the ruthlessness of which is 
accentuated by the trammels placed upon his powers. The trans- 
lator of an opera, a song, a choral work, toils in a strait- jacket. 
His course is carefully chalked off for him. He is not at liberty 
to give his method suppleness, or to leave it in a fluid state, so to 
speak, in order to bend it instantly this way or that and thereby 
resolve a certain difficulty with a minimum of compromise. If 
the original is composed of rhyming lines or pursues some other 
specific plan of metrical structure he generally labors under the 
obligation of conforming to a similar scheme. The importance 
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of this consideration appears to a certain type of intelligence 
to be paramount. That the obstacles thereby incurred are out 
of all proportion to the meagre, not to say debatable advan- 
tages secured is of little consequence to minds of this cast. Many 
of the absurdities derided in translations are due to the ridiculous 
demands for rhyme at any cost. A steady concatenation of 
syllabic jingles comes to be regarded as more desirable of achieve- 
ment than an intimately sustained correspondence of words and 
notes. The alternative is not left, as it should be, to the best 
instincts of the writer. Once committed to rhyme, alliteration, 
or whatsoever the formula, no choice remains to him, even if the 
outcome must needs be grossest gibberish. 

Consider this tyrannous fetich of rhyme. It is an indispu- 
table fact that in the union of melody and words the former is 
dominant. In spite of the Wagners, the Wolfs and the Debussys, 
music, in the last analysis, overrules the text that ostensibly 
constitutes its source and justification, and finds the deeper, the 
more lasting lodgment in the consciousness of man. How true 
this is may be grasped from the habitual act of a truant memory 
in recalling partly forgotten words by means of their melodic 
associations. But who seeks to recollect an escaped melody by 
mental allusion to its words? Now, verse-forms maintain their 
shape to the ear with a clarity inversely proportionate to the or- 
ganic complexity of the music. The simpler the musical form, and 
the more square cut the melodic design, the more vividly the poetic 
outline asserts itself. It follows, then, that consecutively or 
alternately rhyming lines best retain their effect when utilized 
with musical forms of a symmetrically balanced, strophic order. 
When the tonal structure follows subtler and more extended ram- 
fications — as in the "through-composed" (durchkomponiertes) 
song of Schubert, Hugo Wolf, Strauss and other moderns, and 
the sweeping, rhythmically liberated "speech-song" of Wagner in 
his third period — the assonance and symmetry of verse grow 
enfeebled and imperceptible. They are negatived and falsified 
to the ear, which takes its primary suggestion from the musical 
flow and melodic conformation. Think of how little force the 
rhyme scheme retains in a song like Wagner's "Im Treibhaus." 
It was in obedience to a sound law that Wagner forsook rhyme in 
the tetralogy and that the appearance of it in "Tristan," "Meis- 
tersinger" and "Parsifal" coincides almost invariably with a 
more appreciable formality of musical periods. 

Then why this passionate addiction to rhyme, since it so 
often supplements or confirms the musical phrase-formation but 
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lightly and in many cases not at all? Why not adhere to rhyme 
only in cases where this may be accomplished simultaneously 
with much else? Why perpetuate this silly decree, when the path- 
way is scarred with the pitfalls of balderdash? Why compel a 
general scheme of adherence at the outset instead of a flexible 
plan, to be altered according to the most immediate needs of the 
translator? Because of idiotic traditions, no doubt, and non- 
sensical precedents. 

Scrutiny of the English versions of "Lohengrin," "Parsifal" 
and "Tristan" brought forward at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York (after it had been decided that Wagner's music 
could no longer endanger our liberties or our precious democracy) 
revealed an abundance of things that give point to most of the fore- 
going observations. Of the three, only "Parsifal" invited un- 
tempered consideration. Henry Edward Krehbiel's translation 
was new made throughout. The "Lohengrin" and "Tristan" 
were "editions" of the famous (or infamous) Corder complica- 
tions, the editing being the joint labor of Sigmund Spaeth and 
Cecil Cowdrey and consisting only of a mitigation of the principal 
Corder monstrosities. The editors could, therefore, be judged 
only on the strength of isolated sentences. Yet often in cases 
of translation a single line is as potent to enforce a moral as an entire 
scene or act. 

It is a fairly common practice to "criticise" a translation by 
the simple expedient of contemptuously quoting parts of it. Such 
criticism is, in a manner, telling, thoughnot basic. It does not neces- 
sarily get at the root of things. Besides, on the same principle, it 
would be possible to quote a smooth-sounding passage in evidence of 
its excellence, when as a piece of translation the thing might be 
execrable from several standpoints. Now, there are various ex- 
amples of the Krehbiel "Parsifal" and of the Spaeth-Cowdrey 
Corder revision which might gain credit on the basis of unasso- 
ciated quotation, but which, in the fullness of actual context, or 
by comparison with the original, are very far from satisfactory. 
Take for example, the ensuing in the first act of "Tristan": "Small 
thanks has thy lord, it seems, from me, if serving him turns thee 
unmannerly towards his betrothed." It is one thing when viewed 
by itself. It is another when we contemplate it in its association 
with the phrase sung by Isolde and as an English equivalent of 
"So dankt'ich Geringes deinem Herrn, rieth dir sein Dienst Unsitte 
gegen sein eigen Gemabl?" Or again: "Were I beside him 
landing, before King Mark to be standing" for "Sollt' ich zur 
Seit' ihm gehen, vor Konig Marke zu stehen." There is nothing 
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in the German about "landing"; the words expressly are "should 
I go by his side." But the translator was in the thralldom of 
rhyme. "Standing" literally duplicated "stehen," but something 
had to be done for a rhyme's sake, since "gehen" and "stehen" 
relentlessly pursued each other in Wagner's text. Hence 
"landing" was dragged in for better or worse (the lovers were 
navigating, anyhow, and had to "land" sometime) and the happi- 
ness of nations was preserved. For the same sacred cause of 
rhyme, the ensuing was committed earlier in the act to cope with 
Kurvenal's "Ich ruf's, du sag's und grollten mir tausend Frau 
Isolden": "I'll speak and let them scold us, ten thousand fine 
Isoldes." Only the translator, lacking the courage of his con- 
victions, neglected to write it "Isoldus." Nor is it easy to account 
for the way the original thousand came to be multiplied by ten. 
In the second act Brangane sings from the watch-tower: 

Einsam wachend in der Nacht 
wem der Traum der Liebe lacht, 
hab' der Einen Ruf in Acht, 
die den Schlafern Schlimmes ahnt, 
bange zum Erwachen mahnt. 

In English it became 

Lonely watching all the night 
Those who dream in love's own light 
Hark how warning calls with might ; 
Ye that slumber, 'ware the foe, 
Now has come the hour of woe. 

Whoever examines the German passage will seek vainly for any 
allusion to "love's own light" and to the warning that "calls 
with might" or to an "hour of woe." The source of these phrases 
is the necessity for word jingles. It was esteemed more important 
to obtain the succession of "night-light-might" than to admonish 
"Ye whom love's dream smiles upon" to "keep in heed the call 
of the one who, foreseeing evil to the unwary sleepers, fearfully 
warns them to awake." For, obviously, it must be one or the 
other; it could not be both. 

In collaboration with a well-known and deservedly popular 
translator I once tried my hand at Anglicizing "Elsa's Dream," 
with the aim of deviating as little as possible from the meaning 
of each single sentence, of rhyming where Wagner had rhymed 
and, so far as might be, of maintaining the original relationship 
of word and note. I regret that the outcome was lost, not for 
any positive value that it possessed, but as a diagram, so to speak, 
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of our procedure. To be sure, it was no worse than numerous 
other translations of this part of "Lohengrin." The outstanding 
fact exemplified in it was, that as we gained a point in one di- 
rection we lost one or two in another, until the whole business 
took on the character of an operation in Chinese puzzles. We 
began by translating a sentence into its literal English counter- 
part. Then came the process of welding the result into lengths 
and shapes conformable with the musical phraseology — inevitably 
a Procrustean maneuver, whereby clauses and entire sentences 
had to be reshaped, lengthened or curtailed until, in the end, the 
resemblance between the translation and Wagner was perceptibly 
diminished. But the most grievous troubles did not confront us 
till we set about modeling our rhythmic prose into lines designed 
to rhyme after the pattern of the original. Rhymes, both direct 
and alternate, we found upon taking energetic thought; where 
the exact word was unavailable we molded the closest possible 
synonym to our purpose. But that, in turn, necessitated further 
alterations of sense or construction. The more this continued, 
the more this thing became changed from its literalness into a 
condition of paraphrase. At the end we had our verse-forms and 
our rhyme-schemes. But bit by bit we had been driven from 
our position of faithful adherence to meanings in which we had 
begun. 



Languages lend themselves divergently to music. The char- 
acteristic rhythms, the inflections, the momentum — the qualities, 
definable and indefinable, which we signalize as the genius of the 
tongue — cannot be exploited indiscriminately in music, lest they 
or the music be marred. In short, a certain language demands 
for its best interests a certain style of music, just as an individual 
of a certain figure and build is shown to better advantage in one 
cut of clothes than in another. In the failure to recognize this 
truth may be read one of the causes contributing to the fate of so 
many English and American operatic works. The diverse, yet 
fundamentally unified, styles created by Schubert, Schumann, 
Weber, Wagner and Brahms are perfectly suited to the necessities 
of the German language. They bear a spiritual relationship, 
their roots reach equally down to the soul of the race that brought 
them forth. The forms of Wagnerian declamation assume a 
kind of falsity when paired with French or Italian. On the 
other hand, Verdi, Rossini, Puccini, Bellini, each in his particular 
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way, found the tonal vehicle built to convey the Italian tongue, 
while Massenet, Gounod, Bizet wrote music that can be wholly 
itself only in conjunction with French. The music of Arthur 
Sullivan's best works — the operettas written in collaboration with 
W. S. Gilbert — is scarcely conceivable set to other than English 
words. Even assuming it were humanly possible to translate 
into German, Italian or French something like 

To sit in solemn silence in a dull dark dock 

Of a pestilential prison with a life-long lock, 

Awaiting the sensation of a short sharp shock 

From a cheap and chipper chopper on a big black block, 

what would Sullivan's music sound like in company with any- 
thing but English? Worse, indeed, than Massenet or Gounod 
sound with German or than Wagner with French. And if the 
Wagner operas seem preferable inEnglish ratherthan in French ver- 
sions the reason may be sought in the closer kinship of our tongue 
and German. The declamation of Wagner imposes certain elonga- 
tions, certain features of inflection and movement, certain implied 
accentuations, not native to French. It is not merely a question 
of appropriate virility and ruggedness. It affects the very gait 
and demeanor of the language. Many of our own composers, 
gifted otherwise, but insensible to this phase of tonal psychology, 
have impaled themselves on its sharp point. Deluded by the 
traditions of their training, they have wedded English texts to 
music conceived more nearly to the exigencies of German or French. 
And the offspring of this wedlock was necessarily awkward, un- 
natural, malformed. 

Against this phenomenon of racial distinctions, so to speak, the 
translator should be armed. But not even with the keenest inge- 
nuity can he hope wholly to evade its penalties. Still, adequately 
gifted, he can guard against certain of the enormities that are 
bound to grow out of its disregard. In order to mitigate the 
incongruity of the language of one race stretched or cramped to 
the music of another, he should be prepared to sacrifice what 
otherwise might have been retained. Comparative naturalness 
of expression should be the first aim in a translation, and what- 
ever mars that should be discarded. Sometimes it may be 
achieved by the retention of literalness, by rhyme, by metrical 
forms; sometimes it can be obtained only at the price of one or 
more of these. How best to compass it is for the translator to 
determine. But one of the primal elements of natural expression 
is the adaptability of language to given musical formulas. 
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Examining Mr. Krehbiel's version of "Parsifal," one finds in 
the ensemble of Flower-maidens the exclamation "die Falschen" 
("the false ones") converted into "the hussies". The implica- 
tion of the German here is undoubtedly some such thing as Mr. 
Krehbiel divined. But in its musical contexture the English epi- 




thet rings false. Wagner has written 

Hal die Fal - schea! 

yet the normal inflection of "hussies" is not at all "f $* but 

P P • To lengthen arbitrarily one syllable of a pair that usage 

has equalized is to place the word in a false perspective. More- 
over, the disparity of accentuation involved in the high B flat on 
the strong beat of the bar and the ensuing eighth-note on a weak 
one is foreign to the nature of the English word. 

Mr. Krehbiel was guilty of an even grosser misstep in the first 
act of the same drama, and with less reason, in rendering Parsifal's 
outcry, "Ich verschmachte," "My strength leaves me." It is hard 
to ascertain what reason withheld him from the literal "I am faint- 
ing," from which no consideration of rhyme or notation restrained 

him. The notational scheme is __ 

.Ich, ver^schmach-te 

"I am fainting" fits this in every particular; "My strength leaves 
me" throws the essential word "strength" on the weak, incon- 
spicuous sixteenth and falsifies the accentuation of the entire 
sentence. Perhaps the translator aimed by this sort of dislo- 
cation to denote the overwrought, helpless state of the young hero. 
But Wagner afforded him no such clue or justification. Only a 
couple of pages earlier he committed a similar error (his version, 
for that matter, abounds in misplaced accents) when he turned 
"Wer filrchtet mich? Sag'!" into "Who has fear of me?" instead 
of an exact "Who feareth me? Say!" Whereby "fear" fell on an 
unaccented sixteenth, while an eighth and a quarter-rest stood 
between "of" in one bar and "me" in the next. 

These are not isolated or biased examples. Mr. Krehbiel's 
"Parsifal" was hailed in some quarters when it appeared as the 
best in the English language. It is not such to any one familiar 
with Ernest Newman's (which has weaknesses enough, in all 
conscience), though at moments it attains a certain dignity of 
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language. The faults of the things are the faults likely to one 
who is not a translator by divine dispensation. For translators 
are born, not made. Without certain essential intuitions, with- 
out the resourcefulness of a poet, an etymologist and a musician, 
they translate works chiefly in the sense that Bully Bottom was 
"translated." It is difficult to think of so delicately sensitive a 
translator as, for example, Mr. Frederick H. Martens, contenting 
himself in 




A • ra - bit a. birgt dann nichts mehr zu sei - nem Heil. 

with "All Araby nothing else yields for his relief" — which is 
neither idiomatic English nor natural declamation. 



It may be interesting to know the fate of this passage in 
French. At the hands of Judith Gautier and Maurice Kufferath 
it became "II n'est plus rien en Arabie pour son salut." The 
main difficulty with this is that the word "Arabie" fails to coin- 
cide with the mysterious and evocative chord in which Wagner 
has enveloped it. Yet this Gautier-Kufferath translation is 
interesting for the reason that Mme. Gautier's original had the 
endorsement of Wagner himself. In 1881 the composer wrote 
to Dr. L. Strecker, a member of the Schott publishing firm in 
Mainz, urging him to interest himself in the Frenchwoman's work. 
Judith Gautier had enjoyed the friendship of Wagner since the 
days of the unfortunate "Rheingold" performance in Munich, 
and was intimately acquainted with his ideals and wishes. "Mme. 
Gautier," wrote Wagner to his publisher, "who recently visited 
us, showed me her French translation of 'Parsifal,' and this ver- 
sion seemed to me so perfect from every point of view that her 
desire of seeing it published appears entirely justifiable. Will 
you not, dear sir, put yourself in communication with her?" The 
translation did not appear, however, until 1893. It had not been 
designed, unfortunately, with an eye to musical necessities. To 
this end a revision was made by Maurice Kufferath and in this 
form it is extant. That it gives no indication of the modifica- 
tions made by Kufferath must be regretted. 



In every language there are words that lend themselves less 
satisfactorily to musical setting than others. Sometimes their 
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consonantal predominance makes them unvocal, sometimes they 
are awkward for the voice on tones of a certain height, sometimes 
their complexity of formation lends them an artificiality which 
music throws into more vivid relief. The English language con- 
tains many of these, notably words of Latin derivation. It is 
almost a platitude that short words, of Anglo-Saxon origin, are 
preferable for the uses of song to other derivatives. There is 
no particular reason why "build" should sound logical and 
dignified when sung, and "construct" ludicrous. But it does. 
One of the humorous high-lights of the Anglicized "Madame 
Butterfly" has always been the line "I never studied ornithol- 
ogy." Now, "ornithology" is not a word of commonplace 
origin or colloquial usage. Yet, vocalized, it becomes monstrous. 
There are truths in art that defy logical explanation, that must 
be accepted without argument; and this is one of them. 

Whatever warrant poetry in another language may offer 
for the employment of words of this character, it is the transla- 
tor's bounden duty to eschew them in English. It may hedge 
him in with more and greater perplexities, it may complicate an 
already heart-breaking task. Yet he cannot flinch if he aspires 
to serve the highest interests of his office. 

It may be doubted whether the translator confronted with 
the labor of transmuting into another tongue an opera of Wagner 
or a song of Schumann, Duparc or Chausson, is more sorely beset 
than he who essays to do as much for a folk-song. If there is 
anything harder to translate than language of extreme complex- 
ity, it is language of extreme simplicity. On the whole, the closer 
it gets to the soil and the more imbued it is with the homely soul 
of the folk, the more formidably it resists all transposition. 
How can one translate into English "Ach du lieber Augustin, 
alles ist hin"? Or "Sur le pont d'Avignon Ton y danse tout en 
rond"? Or into what French or Italian or German or Spanish is 
it humanly possible to render "'Way down upon the Swanee 
river, far, far away"? Assuming even that a poet could make 
dignified and singable English of "Ah, dearest Augustin, every- 
thing's gone," what would remain of the spirit animating the ori- 
ginal, once it had been done? 



When Wagner rewrote the Venusberg scene in "Tannhauser" 
for the ill-starred Parisian production of 1861 it was to French 
and not to German words that he adapted his score. His aim 
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was to let the music grow directly out of the poem and mirror its 
minutest, most instant details of significance. It may be sur- 
mised that its subsequent conversion into his own German en- 
tailed such modifications of musical detail as he found necessary. 
The importance of Wagner's procedure lies in the demonstration 
it affords of how inexorably he regarded the word as a motivation 
of the tone, how uncompromisingly he welded the one to the other. 
Not all great composers have displayed the same solicitude. 
But the most illustrious, past and contemporary, have always 
put forth more or less endeavor to enhance the saliency and pur- 
port of certain words or phrases by setting them to notes or phrases 
so outstanding that the emphasis thus conferred could not be 
mistaken. All the words of a sentence are not equally important 
and hence have no need to be set off in such high lights. The 
notes consorted with them have a melodic character rather than 
the force of a rhetorical device. To ally them with different 
words in the course of translation does not necessarily work in- 
jury to the potency of the passage. But when Schubert, in "Der 
Wanderer," sets the crucial sentence "Dort, wo du nicht bist" 
in such fashion that the preponderant word "nicht" falls on a 
poignant appoggiatura over an arresting chord of the sixth, the 
emotional effect is deliberate artistic calculation. It may be 
legimate and pardonable, in translating the preceding "Im Geister- 
hauch tont's mir zurlick," to depart from the precise German word 
succession, for the tones do not aspire to be specifically graphic, 
do not shed definite expressional light upon any one word. But 
to pair anything but "nicht" — "not" — with that trenchant A 
flat is to eliminate the extraordinary puissance of the immortal 
phrase. The usual English makes it "There where thou art 
not," giving the uncalled-for enhancement to "art." What 
would you have? One cannot make English of "There where thou 
not art." "Where thou art never" at least achieves a closer 
correspondence and raises to prominence a parallel meaning. 
But the thing is clumsy and the inflection un-English. Clearly, 
only "not" will really serve. It is the sole, the inevitable word. 
Alas, how use it? 

Not all cases are similarly desperate. At the close of the 
second act of "Parsifal" the retreating youth admonishes Kundry: 
"Du weisst, wo du mich wieder finden kannst" — "Thou knowest 
where thou again canst find me." The pith and moment of the 
utterance lies in the word "wieder," which is sung to the longest 
sustained note in the passage — a D natural, held through the 
whole of one bar and three-fourths of the next. Mr. Krehbiel, in 
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his translation "Thou knowest where thou and I can meet again," 
elects not only to distort the actual content of the sentence but 
to yield the emphasis which belongs to "again" to "I." The 
rendering given just above remains not only faithful to the 
German text but maintains the position of its emotional center 
of gravity. 

An excursion through the lieder of Schubert, Strauss, Liszt, 
Franz, should prove fruitful in illustrating analogous situations. 
Under conditions like these the hampering restrictions of such 
vanities as rhyme glare forth most pitilessly. While ever and 
anon there arise other difficulties to prove how superhuman a 
task truly meritorious translation really is. 

In conclusion let us examine a few measures of Duparc's 
magnificent "Chanson Triste," and, by way of illustrating some 
of the snares that await the translator and some of the com- 
promises to which he must inevitably resort, I shall attempt the 
rendering of two or three verses, at the same time analyzing the 
operation. 

The poem, by Jean Lahor, is made up of alternately rhyming 
lines, the first and third of nine syllables, the second and fourth 
of eight. In the ensuing crude effort there shall be no endeavor 
to reproduce the rhyme scheme, but rather to adhere as closely as 
practical to the literal and at the same time to conserve as best 
may be the Relationship of words and music. The opening line, 
"Dans ton coeur dort un clair de lune" permits of a reasonable 
literalness, "In thy heart sleeps a beam of moonlight." To all 
intents the same word is in the same place and, as there is virtual 
identity of syllabic quantity, the note-values of the musical phrase 
are not violated or joined to words of decidedly different natural 
inflection. 

The next problem is "un doux clair de lune d'ete." Word 
for word this gives "a sweet moonlight of summer." Here at once 
good fortune deserts us. The French obligates us to eight 
syllables. The English yields only seven. Further, the word 
stresses fall differently, a fact brought home more decisively still 
by the note-durations assigned the voice. "Ete," for instance, 
takes a quarter-note on a weak beat for its first syllable and a 
dotted half, tied to a quarter, for its second. Clearly, "summer" 
cannot take its main stress on the second syllable. And if these 
reasons do not suffice, there are others to throw our English out 
of gear. Manifestly, concessions must be made somewhere. 
Since literalness will not serve, some form of paraphrase must be 
invoked. 
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Well, then, consider the words "un doux clair de lune d'ete. 
Their function is, in a manner, parenthetical. They repeat and 
slightly amplify an idea contained in the foregoing, the idea of 
moonlight. They add only that the moon shed "sweet moon- 
light of summer." It is therefore not amiss to emphasize the 
thought of summer sweetness, and to mold from this a participial 
clause "summer's sweetness gently diffusing," with the adverb 
interpolated to eke out the necessary number of syllables, yet 
modifying the meaning as little as possible. In this shape the 
concoction fits and tallies with the musical values, though to 
accommodate the final syllable of the participle the tied quarter- 
note has to be sounded. We have travelled some way from the 
original, though without doing it wanton outrage. 

The sixth measure of the song challenges us with "Et pour 
fuir la vie importune," which, being translated, signifies "And to 
flee importunate life." Here again the English falls off a syllable, 
besides revealing a different distribution of accents after the 
third word. Further, "importune" is set to four upwardly 
inflected notes, conspicuously posited, and qualified to carry 
nothing else but this meaning. Again we are reduced to com- 
promise. But as an augmentation of syllables and their more 
favorable placement will solve the difficulty, there is no need to 
resort to elaborate paraphrase. "And to flee from life's impor- 
tuning" may be derived from a slight transposition of implied 
sense. Since "life" in English does not take the definite article 
and the preposition "from" is not at all uncommon after "flee," 
the substitution of the one for the other on an inconspicuous 
eighth-note may be condoned, while "life" and "importuning" 
remain where they are. 

"Je me noierai dans ta clarte" proffers similar obstacles. 
"I shall drown myself in thy light" is both too long and too short. 
Besides, the reflective verb in this instance does not possess in 
English the delicate, almost poetic flavor it does in French. Alter 
this to "I shall be drowned." The sense is left unimpaired, 
despite the change in construction. True, the pronoun "me" 
gives place to a verb, but the note that carries it is not of forceful 
connotation. "Drowned" remains securely illustrated on the 
low D of "noierai." For the needed syllable in the next bar one 
may preface "light" with "dear," since the reference is to the 
"light" of the beloved, and since the music does not give the word 
prominence. 

Care has been exercised in translating these lines to avoid 
words which are not conveniently vocal. That is a consideration 
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of great moment. It is only one, however. The translator in 
any age or clime is like a wayfarer in the wilderness, beset with 
all manner of deadly pitfalls. He cannot hope to escape them 
all. At best he can sidestep a few. But few have greater need 
than he to approach his ordeal with prayer and fasting. 



